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Perhaps there is no irore widely espoused idea In the reading/language 
arts areas than that which suggests in ooe fashion or another that the 
language producing and consumitig skills are interrelated. Reading, 
writinr i Krtn d Spe a king a rp a ll importa nt In their o wn ri qht> and further^ 
they are important as contributing elements in the development of each 
other. This is a fundamental assumption of the language- experience 
approach tovreading instruction, for example. ' Literatuire based langySge 
and composition programs in ^the later grades are a'lso attempts to /rans.-/ 
late these -fundamental assumptions into practice. 

I • - ■ 

This is not t6 suggest that critics have not raised questioDfS aboyt 



/ 

^recent / 



the notion of language skills interrelatedness. .Note ': 
research reviews by Patrick Groff, foi* instance. ( Grow > 1977, 1978) 
Hqwever, most classroom teachers are probably likely^o endorse the 



/ > 



.fdea of language skills assisting each other in bol^i development ^nd 
skill maintenance, • 

Talking of the relatedness of the language sin lis, however, is one thing 
and developing successffifl teaching materia^ and practices is quite 
another. One of the more promising appr/aches which has surfaced 
receatly is. that which Integrates read/ng comprehension" and writing 
through transformationally based senMnceTsCombi/iing. 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Sentence-dombining is pro^bly bast known' for the results it has 
generated in research. fn writin©. Work by John Mellon- in 1969 and 
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Frank 0* hare in 1^73 served as models for many later studies at both * 
elementary and secondary grade levels which' e/plored the efficacy of 
sentence-combining as a technique for .improving sentence writing skills 
in learners. The results of this work are now" widely publi,cized and 
cited in the-1 iterature 



What is- perhaps less well known is that significant work in sentence- 
combining as a tertn^ique for improving-^reading comprehension has also 
been done over the past/few years with positive findings. Sandra 
Sliot,sky reviews much of thaf research in a comprehensive report on 
sentence-combining in fesearch in the Teaching of English (Spring. 1975) 
Additionarwork. suchlas that o-f Warren Combs, as reported ^n the 

r ■ ^ ■ ' 

Journal of Reading (0ct. 1977). adds substantially to the research 
record indicating tWat sentence-combining may well be one of the most 

; • / , * ' • . 

p.romising single r^en/t developments which can contribute -directly 

J * • 

to both written composition skills ihd reading comprehension improvement 

. ' / / . ^- . - ' • . 

One of the difficiiilties mosVq.1 ass room teachers face, .however, is the^ 

sparsity of suitabl^ materials in sentence-combining on the comn^rcial 

market. There dtte^ few publications available. (note bibliography). * 

However, most offth|ese stand as isolated examples, and since they are 

basic^ly Gomper|di i|ms of sentence-combining materials, they a.rja not' 

designed to buijd j)n ,themes or narrative styles of a particular reading 

program in use in |a given school. Thus. they, often lack motivational . 

power and' are ajvkward to fit into the* ongoipg program of reading in a 

smooth fashion.' There i,s thus little 'incentive for their use. ! 



The,nK)st logical resource for designing sentence-combining materials 

fs the teacher. The teacher knows best the themes and content most 

' ' ^ ' 1 

appropriate to her reading program' and to .hfer students' interests. 

further, she is aware of particular needs ina curriculum strengths and 

weaknesses • She has the necessary i nf orm^tTorrneedecl^T^ custom ^ 

bujlding activities such as these.' * . 

Unfortunately, most classroom teachers are also time bound with very 
little opportunity during, the day to prepare instructional materials, 
especially when those liiateria^ls are in an area which is^rfew or differenl^ 

irti sig[ii1ftcant ways.* Thus it is critical that the teacher possess tl^ 

. ■ . - ^- ■ . . ^ 

kiaowledge necessary for developing sentence-combining activities efficiently. 



I . ■ V ■ - . 

/■ ■■ ^ - «" 

It is with these factors" in rtiind that th§ following suggestions are 

iifftered to guide the teacher ttirough the necessary steps for designing 



^appropriate setrtence-combi-ning activities. ' 

jthese guidelines consist of three parts. Ftrst, a definition and 
:'idescr.iptijon,of sent^ce-combining is presented. Second, a procedure 
\[ for production of sentence-comb thing sets is outlined with e;(amples 
V; which can serve as models. Finally, a number of suggestions fcyr use 
^/iof the material are offered for consideration. 



r 



I) SENTENCE-CGMBININGt IT'S BASIC FEATURES 



Sentence- combining is the act of combining several short sentences 
.Which have been derived by transformational analysis from more elegant 
-fiUfi^- — Learners are to el i minal- . P vf iri iinrianf wnH s f ind phr a s e s b ut retain 



all of. the key ideas presented. In theirmost basic 'form, they 'appear 
as follows: • * » ^ 

^ • •• •• ' > , • ■ • . •; • . 

1) The turtle jumped into the pond. - 

2) The turtle was funny; ' ' 

3) . The turtle was Tittle. . 
' 4) The pond was big. ^ 

A poss.t51e result sentence: -J * 
"The funny little turtle^ jumped into the big pond.," 

- " ** • • • • . \ " ^/7' '■■ ^ 

This type of sentence-combining activity is an OPEN variety. That is, 
the learner may be implicitly encduraged to combine the sentence set in 
a particulaf way, -but ther^ are usually a number of options yielding 
different results. Fpr example, the student might produce a sentence' 
such as this: "The funny little turtle jumped into the pond that was 
big." Although this result might not be as rhetorically pleasing, it 
is grammatical'. In fact, herein is one of the attractions in sentence- 
combifvina'.^ Students can come to see sentence structure and grammar as 
something not always in the "correct" qt "incorrect" dichotoniy they / 
•often face. ^ . . ■ x ' 



■/ r 



A second type of sentence-^coinb'ining activity, is the CLOSED variety. 
It-¥5Tiany appears in one, of tWo forms. The first" simp! yffi.prov ides a 
mandatory -cue word next to a sei^tence which is to be altered before 
combining with another. For exajnple*: 



" 1) The batter swung rtrwe~b<nTr" 

« / 

2) The ban sped by her/ (which) 
R^ult: ^!:mt batter swung at ithe ball which sped by her." , 



4 
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^The relative ^hich* is u^ed |to replace the subject of the second- 
sentence thus converting it to a relative clause. ' . 



• 1^ " - 

A secdnd form of the CloseH variety i'S one with an indicated container 
f 

slot in a qonsume^"^ matrix sent^ce in conjunction with a cue <word. 

" ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■.. - - , ■ . 

1) The boy knew something . 

2| The teacher was unhappy, (that) ^ 
Result: "The boy knew that the teacher was unhappy." . . * . 

The cue word 'that' indicates the second sentence, is to be altered by 
using 'that' iifYome capacity. The altered construction is then* to be 

.placed, .in , thit^s^^lMjoa^sliL^ 

result is, an extended nominal clause functioning as granmatical object. 

. . » . 

The most consp^'cyous difference between Open and Closed sentence-combini 
activities is (that in the Closed var|ety the desired result H piitty 



tightly- fixed. -There is not the range of gt*aiTiTiati cal choices often 

' t . ■ ■ ■ 

^associated with the Open variety. An additional assistance to the . 

le^^-ner exists in'the 'Closed variety. In addition to the "cue word. 

wljich indicates* that that particular sentence is to be coftverted tnto . 

a dependent clause or phrase oXsome sort, this type.-jaf sentence-Corn- 
er'" *■ . ■ , - ■ ■ ' ■ ^ . • •■ - 
bining tells the- student which sentence is the consumer (contaiher or ' 

matrix), sentence by the spmething slot. Other sentences are obviously 

to be altered in such* a way that they will be added to or embedded 

within the consumer sentence. They are insert sentences. • • 

'Ah additional technique whi.ch can. be used with either of the two types 

of sentence-combining is- that *of indenting particular sentences In.eaeh 

. •• • - 

set to indicate level of abstraction and to some extent^ the direclion 
of semantic movement within the sentences. For example, consider: 

.1) Thi^couple; walked slowly in' the night. 

2) The couple was ami in arm. 

3) The couple was quiet. ' . - 

4) The couple stared at the sea, 

5) The sea was calm. / . * ^ 

6) The sea was waveless. 
7) The night was starry. 

As one moves from left to>ight» the embedding pattern becomeV-Glear, 
Seatentes 2> 3, and 4 are to be embedded in sentence 1. Each^f the 
three sentences is "to play a' grammatically and^emantically parallel 



role. fiumBers 5 and 6 are to be embedded into thp object of number 4, 
However, number though last in the' list of insm sentences, is at 
y>e same level of abstraction as- numbers 2-3. It is to be e^mbedded- int^ 
t^e object 'position of number 1. ' 

\ Possible Vesutt: "The quiet couple, staring at the calm.- waveless 

• '■ ' . " ■ ^ • . . ■ • 

sea, walked slowly arm-in-arm in the starry night." 



Another technique is to use a^combination of these various factors. 

1) l)\e detective 3uspects ^somethinq . . 

2) The detecj:iv6 is smart. - - ' 

3) The detective is wearing a rain coat. 

4) The' rain coat has a stain, y 
- ^ 5) The robber is still in the building, ithat) " 



Possible results include: 



"The smart -detective wearing a raiiKoat with a stain 
suspects that the robber is still in the building;" 



Or, 



"The smart detective who is wearing a stained ra^o^t 
suspects that the, rtjbber is stil]. in the building."- ^ 



And of course., the^ are ol|^r,possibilities. 



# 
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Given -these factors. it|M|asy,ta'see f^w complexity of any particular 
^ ientence-combining acti|^yty can be eontroTT^-in at least four ways. 
1) One can increase or d*^'ase the^umber of 'basic sentences to be 



aUerel;^ and combiited. 2) The number of cue words and/or spmething 
slots^>li one or more basic sentences can be varied. 3)^Ind(^ing of ^ 
. bas^G sBntences to indicate level, of abstraction and semantic movement 
in the pro.duct sentence may be'i^icluded or not. 4) An'd, finally, the 
order in which the basic s.entences are presented in {he set may be 
fixed so that the consumer sentence is not necesaarily first dt in any 
other predictable position. The same- is tru6 for all of the insert 
sentences in the activity. 

Further examination of the.naljure of sentence-cembfjfiing suggests that 
particular graii^atical functions can be enlpbasjzed by careful choice - 
of coijtent and structure ju^tapositioning'^of sentences which are to be 
comb.inld. inU givemset.. For example, consider this combination: 

^ * 

" ' 1) The baseball team lost the game. . y ' 

2) "Their pitcher was ill. ' ^ 

There are. of course, a few di-fferentTossible resultant sentences: 

'^he pitcher was ill and the team lost the game." is one. However, 

there ^ implicit pressure on the learner to -use subordination as in, 
• - . ■» ■ ■ ■» 

TThe baseball team lost the. game because their pitcher was ill." 

Below are several examples or model sets with'-granrn^tical function / 
form which is intended: 




Function 



Sentence-Combining Activity 



1) Modification 
(adjectival) 



1) The. girl drank .the soda.. 

2) Jhe girl was little. 

3) the girl ii9as-iTT fhe bootti.* ~ ~ 

4) The soda was sweet. 

Possible result: "The little girl 
in the -booth dVank a sweet soila." 



2)' Mpcyfi cation 
-^'s nouns) 



i 



I 



r 



3) Ob^'ect 
Comj^ement 



4) Modification 
{adverbial) 



♦1) The book was old. 

2) The book had a cover. 

3) Thereover was torn. 



Possible result: "The old book's ^ 
cover was 'torn." . * 

'* ■ 

1) They elected William. 

2) William is captain. 

3) The captainis new. 

Possible result: "Tj^y elected William 
the new captain." 



1) The turtle walked to the barn. 

r 

2) The turtle was slow. 

* 

3) The walk was casual, 

.•Possible^sult: "The slow turtle walked 
casually t9ythe barn.*' 



t 


• 


• 

• 


-, t . • ■» 
• . . . . ' : ' • . - 
.• • • ' ■ . 

♦ TO - , 




Granpatical ■ 


* ■ # 




Function 


^cnvcnwc**\,»uiiuiin ing MCtiViLy ^ 










• 


5) 


Modificati-on* 


^ i;- me Riuwruytrie racea. <iQ|irn me'tracK.' <• 




\ 


(clause length) 


me luotorcycie DeiongeQ to Jenny* ^that) v 






• ■* ■ 


; ■ ' ■ ■ " .- - ■ ■ . :. \ 

; •■ ^ • • " • 

•■• . . .. ^ • • ' 

3j The track was dirt.. " , >. 


•4 


% 


f 


Poss1i)le nesult: "The 'inotofcyclfr that * • 
- C belonyed to Jenrty racejl down the tlirt track. • , . 

■ - ■ * • . 




. 6) 


Mpdifi cation" 


u me players 309960 towara tnje locjcers* a ' 


• 


/ 


..(^phrase l^gth) . 


. 2) The playeirs panted heavily. ^6&) 
I ^ * «> ■ • * 
3) The players jogged slowly. . 


• 






Possible result: "The Rlayers. panting . / , 

/ ricavi ijf juyycu $iuwiy uOWarQ une ipCKerS* 




7) 


> 

Modification 


^ 1/ '^""v nnn IS mce* 




• 


(appositives) .** 


.2) Marj^-Ann is n^y (^jpsin.- 


1 

1 






-Bossible result: "Mary Ann, iny cousin, 
is nice." ' • ' * * . 
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♦Simple sets can be designed/ using other^lative pronouns— w^o ami * 
which— based upon this set as a.rtioclel. For example:. Ij The cook was 
proud the dimier. 2), The cook prepared the food, (who)' 3) the 
cook" Was young. 4) The dinner was ^ roast duck. 



ft- 



*' " (Sratmiatieal 
Function ; 



8) Suborditiatidn--' 
(cau^ereffecjt) 
^aotl 'Modification 

* . ♦ • 

(adjectival) ^ 



9) Nominal ization 
(dependent clause, 
' object position)* 



10) , Nominal izati on 

(infinitival, 
subject position) 
and adjectival 
Modi f i cation 

11) . Nominal izet^l^^n 
(gerundive, sub- 
ject position) 



,SefKt^nce-CtHiib1n1ng Activity- ' . 



.1) The d()cto> ^couldn't get td the 



« hospital. 

2) He was In ah traffic jam, 

3) • The traffic jkm was bad. 

4) The iJojCtbr ijfas Meager. ' - . 

Possible result: "The eager dolctor 
couldn't get to the hospital because he ' 

■ * • * 

was in a jbadLVaffic jam." 

' *' • ■ . * 

♦ 

1) He knows something. ' : 

■ V ' ; - . ■ 

2) The team was trying hard, (that) 

Possible result?; "He fjnqws that the team 
was tryilhg hard." 



1) Something was a surjTrYse/ 

2) Joe left the game, (for/to) 
.3) The surprise was liig. 

Possible result: "for Joe to'leave the 
game was a big surprise." 

1) The kitten squealed. Cs/ing) 

2) Something surprised the children. 

3) The chniSrea. were giggly. , ' 



163 
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^ Grammatical >. 
-r~T^ 

Function • * 



and Adjectival 
fjodificatipn 



Sentence-Combi ning ^cti vi ty 



osslble result: "The kitten^s squealing 
surprised the giggly children. 



II) DESm^ING 5fNT€NCE-C0MBINING ACTIVITIES 



The first inclination in designing Sentence-combining materials is 



simply to write a series of short choppy sentences and group them into 
clusters. For the inexperienced writer of sentence-combining sets," r 
Nowever, .this is not the mo.st productive way to proceed. This. approach 
often yields unimaginative sentences usually housing on modification 
by adjectives only. . ' ' 

A far better technique is to make up; a sensible sentence appropriate 
tn^rammatical a^nd content complexit:^ to the age and ability of the 
^ intended student and then break J t into its various parts or basic ^ 
•insert sentences which, wei^e used in generating the -original . Or, 
another alternative— and probably one bdst used in conjunction with 
productvon of original senter^e combining sets--is to select sentences 



from fJassages in student texts and break them down into underlying 
insert sentences. . . ' 



An understanding either of these approaches, the following s?eps will- 
be helpful:. ' 
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1) Locate the main y^rb of the sentencie;- the verb which enables, you- 
to identify the complete Subject and comple-te' predicate. 

2) Look for single word. adjectives ajid advei^bs/ For each of these 
there will be an iind6rlying basic sentence. For example, 

"The mean little boy quickly ate the green apple." 

*' The main verb is ate; hence, the complete subject is, the mean 
^ 1 i ttl e boy and^the comol ete predlc^e is quickly ate the greerr • 
• apple . The mean 'little boy is derived from "the boy is little." 
and "T he boy i s meaji." The yfeen dpule i s derived from "th^ '— 



apple/1s green." Quickly^ate is derived from " Someone ( thing) 
a€e quicjcly." ' 



Therefore, the^ array of sentences which were combined to produce 
the given example are t)\e following: ; 
ConsAimer Sentence (Main Sentence, 

Container Sentence, Matrix Senjtence): 
Someone, ate Something* ' 

• I 

Insert '.Sentences (basic sentences which were altered 
by having words dropped and/or reordered): • - 

1. Tl^e boy is little 

2. The boy is mean. ' • 

3. The ap[>le is gr^enT" 



*Tbis could be stated, "The boy ate the apple." if one wishes to ^ 
avoid the slot positions. ' ' 

^ - - 



- ' * •4) The boy ate quickly.- Or, ' . ' ' 

* Someone ate quickly; 

Try the* following: ^ - / 

^ •■ • • . , 

' . . SROUP A , 

1) "A little chipmunk ate a big delicious mt," 
n ' 2) "The young boy on the motorcycle 'clenched 

* » ■ • ■ 

his gritty teeth." ■ ■ 

(Note article end for breakdown. Group A). 



3) Look for relative pronouns and sub6r(^inating ccin junctions, e.g. 
relative pronouns— who, which' , that ; subordinating conjur^ctiops— 
if, althoi^h . be'Cause , since , after , eveg th|iugh , in sopite of the 
fact, etc." For leach of these, there will be at feast one under* 
.. lying .sentence. » \ 

In the case of relative pronouns, find the subject /that the 
' relative substitutes for, if necessary. That will /be the subject 
of the basic sentence that was. inserted in a consijmer sentence. 
For example, ^ ' j • / 

"I know the boy who ihrew the rock." 
This is generated- from two sentences--''! know the boy."^ And "The 
boy threw the rock." 

Subordinating conjunctions are easy, > for they are simpTy added to 

I 

the fronts^ a basic, sentence. "If you stuciy, ^hen you will pass, 
is built from "You study." and *"You will pass.'" ' .\ 
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Sentenced becpine more i r)tei?es ting wKeh , they cornbffne both tnbdificatio'h. 

V . . . ' ' ' . ' • • - 

*e,g» , /djectlves. ^nd relativiiatidn^ or subordination. Consider.: 

•Shejs the young girl that threw the heavy rock. at thd 

' / ■ • - , . ■ • 

gr^py old dog on the corner." - . * 



his is built from: 1 



She is the girl. ' 

The girl is young. 

The girl threw the rock, (that) 

The rock was heavy. 

The^ rock was th rown a t th§~^6g. 



The dog )<as grurtipy. 

The dog was old. 

The dog was on the corner.** 



Try these; 



^ ) 



> ' ^ GROUP B ' 

1) "The little boy who is ray cousin 'chased the scrawny cat." 

2) "Since the old car wouldn't start, the exasperated man 
mumbled blasphemies." (Note Group B at" article end.) 



4) Look for extended nominal izations. Remember, they are most likely 
to be serving as main subject of the sentence or main object of 
the sentence. For example. 



*You do not need to generate'a basic sentence for prepdiitional phrasi^s 
if you wish to keep the sentence-combining sets small.- 
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^ • 1 ^ ■ « / ■ ■ 

"I know thatj. he 1^ r.^pt^^n pf t.hg f^;»ni " 



.Th^t he is cyptain.:of the tpam an extended clause Introduced 
tiy the relative pronoun 'that, and the entire claus'^'sey^ves. as the ' 
-oliject^ of, the sentefice. " ^ * 

.Or, . .-. . /. 

"For the boy td leave the room without pemrrjion/ was wrong." • 

For, the boy, to leave the ro om without per^ i^icm U the subjec'f. 
KTechntcafiy. it is an extended Infini tip nominal izat ion! 

Notice tojeave, the irvfinitlve.) ■ ! ' ■ 

■ . ' if 

"I know tftat the li'ttl^' man was cryintfJ is from: 

. • ' ■■ ■ ' * ■ *■ ' . ^ 

1)1' know somet hing. f' 

2t Ttte man was crying. 

3>) The -man' was little. 




"For the young pitcherJ:o throw a/witked curve ball to the tall 
batter was unexpected by the/catcl||K is from: 

1) Something was unexpected the- catcher, ^ 

2) The pitcher threw a cury^:|)alT to the batter, (^to) 



3) The pftcher was young. 
. 4) , Th€ batter was tall, ' '^^ 



I 

i-i 



Look for 'extended modifiers, especially those with verb forms T 
serving as modifiers and attend .tDp.those extended modifier constructs 



■ • ■ ■ ■ • ■ r 



which are set- apart by.'connis. For example: . 
nhe tiny bugs, gasping their las«t» buzzedvthe old dog." 



r 



Gasping their last is a participial phrase. The total sentenp/ 
is generated from:' * 

1) The bugs buzzed the dog. , *. 

2) The bugs Were tiny. 

3) The*. dog was old. •. ' 

4) The bugs gasped their last, (ing) • \ 




Try this one: • ' ' • . * 

. GROUP G . . '^K- . . 

"Flapping gently if\ the breei^e.-the Is ^grasped futilVly for 
movement." (Note e-nd of article) 

Once' sentence-cbmb1r>1ng sets have been developed In sufficient 
quantity by following these guidelines, it is easier to design 
them from scratch by assembling arrays of basic sentences. A 
sense of sentence cohesion develops which enables one to be 

efficient at-the task. , ' 

. ■■ . , ' • * ' ■ ^ 

III) SUGGESTIONS FO^USE OF SENTENCE-COMBINING 
I ■ ' 'in the READING PROGRAM 

Perhaps the most- significant' way that sent^ce-combining contributes 
to improved reading comprehension has less to do with the context in 
wh'ich it is done than,i,t has^tto do with the act itself. After doing a 
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sentence-QombinlDg activi^.and re-examining the menilil energies devoted 

. f 1 ■ ■ . - j. ' ' ' . * 
to the process, one can. readily see how the activity -is central to ' 

both language production ahd language analysis. Sentence .structure 

and sentence- content are both manipulated in such; a. fashion as to 

' * . . ■< . • • 

thoroughiy'*iiTimerse the participant in the i«ntricac1e,s of the sentence's 
internal workings, sorrjething that is fundamental tb comprehension. In 
addition to general use, how^H^r, some specific suggestions are in- 



order. 



]) Select a passage from a story or narrative ^he students are to read. 



•Choose an opening sentence and break It.intp constituent' basic 
sentences. Ask students to combioe them, "for example, consider 
these: ' ' . 

■ 7 

1) A man (talked up and down. 

2) The ma'rrwas'7i^t|e. 

3) The man was fat. n 

4) The man was old. „, ^ 

5) The man walked nervously, if 

6) The man was upon "the veranda of a house. 

•- > \ 

7) The veranda was half, decayed. . 
. 8) The house was small. 
9) ,The housie was frame. / 
10) The' house stood near thie^edge of a ravine. 

11) The ravine was near the town ofi^inesburg, Ohio. 

. _ . 

Thjs produces an exceptionally long sentence, but one, a well-known 
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^.author felt- apprt^ Hate. Disdcrss^various student vers ions> ' How * 
are they' alike? How^are they different? Are some more' pi easing 
. than- others? ♦ 

. > . 1 ■■ ■ ' . 

• Now. if one were*^ writing a short story with a sad or tragic tone 
_and the author wanted to establish s.uch a mood for the* s|:Qry in 
this sentence, how would he write it? Which student's' sentence 

'•i>. _ ♦ ' ^' 

sounds as if i^t would fit best in isuch a story? ' , 

Here is ^le original by Sherwood Anjderson:- 

■■ I . ,, ■ 

. "Upon €he half decay ed veranda of. a small frame |ipuse*that 

" ' — " ■ — ^ ' i._ _ . ^ 



stood ne^r the edge of a ravine near the town of Winesburg, Ohio, 
a fat little old man walked nervously up and down." / 

■ } 

From^Hands" in Sljerwood Anderson's 
. ^ • Winesburg. Qhio «. ; 

i • i 

"Why does Anderson choose to constrQct the sentence this way? ' 
Why is his version effective?" are kinds of questions the . - 
teacher can. use before point ii>Q out that "Hands" is a tragic 
story'about a pitiful man who has not coped well wi|h self or 
others. o * 

This particular activity is an excellent advance orga^nizer for 
the- reading of'a story or assignment. Important characteristics 
of ;the author's thesis or,main ideas can often be addressed with 
this sentence-combining technique. 
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» * 

Further, this parti cular.actl:vity is an effective way for students 
to learn impoVVant relatiSrjships which hold between sentence ~ 
Structure and meaning in the wr'iting'act. 

■ *r 

• ■ •- * I 

* •• ' ■ ■ . * 

Design sentence-combining sfets in cli^sters such that the final 
fypduc>t wtll be a paragraph which; when chained with, others, will, 
produce a story oNif ci rcun|Stances dictateV a nonfiction passage- 
exposition or narration. For example, the^fol lowing set was pre- 
pared by a junior high school . ^home economics teachers 

Directions : Ask students to combine basic sentences <idding and/ 
or changing wbrds- and endings if necessary. The 
. ~ sentences should be combined to ijArm a paragraph. 
Allow 15 minutes for this exercise. ' 

After each student has coijipl^ted the combining 
' ' '■ , ^ exercise, haVe them fbrm groups of 3 or 4^to share 
' their paragraphs and develop a group paragraph to- 
be read to the rest of the class. Discuss the group 
paragraphs and the process used to arrive at them. 

V 

I 

Basic Sentences : r ' » . <- 

^ — \ " / •■ 

-. Hank was hungry for a" snack, 
it was "^afternoon. 
He looked in the cook,ie jar. 
The cookie jar wais enipty. • * 
He decided to make brownies. 



He opene^ the 'co(5tcboo%. * - ' ^ 
- The • cobJJt)Ook was bi s n)Other . 
It was a Betty Crocker cookbqik. 



■ ♦ • 



The c&okbook was well worn. 

It had 'chocolate on tJje Brownie recipe. 

. > ; 

He read the list of ingredients. 
He needed flour. 

■ He needed chocolate. ' . ;^ 

He, needed eggs.. . - j 



He ^needed shortening. 

He heeded sugar. 

- r • ' 

He needed baking powder , / * 

'He needed salt. ' ' - 

• ^ , ... 

Hank checked the cupboard for fill £he ingredients. 
He found all of the ingredients. 

He needed a "mixing bowl. 

He needed an 8" square pan. 

He needed a large spoon. 

He needed the. spoon for mixing. ' 

Hank mixed the ingredients. 
He preheated the oven to 350. 

He put the brownie mix in the pan. 
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He popped tlje pan into* the oven. ^ 
the brownies .baked for, 25 minutes. 
He could hardly wait to eat them. 

He used a pot holder to take. them out. 
The brownies were crisp on top. 
The inside was soft\and chewy. 
The color was rich chacolate. . 
They smelled scrumptious. 

They satisfied his craving. 
'\ Tfiey spoiled his dinner. 

Or, consider the following example by two.^middle school science 
teachers where they challenge students to apply sequencing skill' 

and cla-ssifi cation skills before actually doing the sentence-com 

^ ■' ' ^ ... 

biningv , ^ " . 



The Birth of Kittens 
By Bonnie Brown, Dave Cornelius 

Directions : First students will individually g»*oup the b^sic ^ 
sentences below. Thien in groups the. students will 
compare their results. After they reach agreement * 
.on the groupings, the. students <wi 11 sequence the 
basic sentences within each group.- Then th% are ^ 
to. be combined into fitial sentences. (For younger 





ft'' 




^the ^Mjupings coii'ld be provided for the 
students.)' Far follownup activities the students 
individually\.oniaer the sentences and write' a com- 



position. 
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The \fttot|ier stimulates thenf. 

, i \ • f \ 

The kittens canndtt walk. 

The mother clean| th6m. 

■ / ' * 

The mother helps them-^tart breathing. 



Kittens are born bli 



1^ 



r 
I. 



iCitten sizfe Hiepends on the nufiib^ in the litter.' 
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The mother licks ^hem all "ov^^ \ " ' 

■ ■ ■ ' :\ . ? 
The litter size depends loi^ ;the ,tyse of cat. 

. ■ ■ ■' ■ ■' i! \ ■ 

The kitten^ are covered with fuK 
The kittens are. born wiJtho^t|t6eth. 
Kittens are usually^born a|^|ght. | \ 
Sometimes kittens ar^born de^d. ■ 
The usual \litter siz'e Vfor Persians |s one or two. 



Their teeth develbp by%he fourth vjek. 
The mother eats one or two "after iftrths." 
First there is a watery di^chart 
Kittens may be born head fi^s^. 
'*After biphs" nourish the motn^r p^t duri 
Then the kitten is born. 
The mother may try to use the closet. 
Finally the afterbirth is expelled. 



ng delivery. 



22) . The kittens are usually bom 20-4S. minutes apart. 

23) ^Kittens may ' t£ born, tail first. 

■ - • - ^ ■■. ■ . . '■ 

2*4). the kittens can wiggle around. . - " • 

I . . , ,.• • / ' \ .■ 

25) The- Icittens hurse after they are born. 

26) '. The kittens can bMifferent colors. . 

27) The kittens can 1 mew. . . , . 

2^)^ The 'kittBni begih to nurse. * , . 

29) -The mothei) kitten can t^ll. i-f a kitten is borp dead. 

30) The color of a particular kitten can change. 

31) The kitften's eyes open in seven to teri day s. ' 



32) The color of a kitten changes ft|4iv;^rov^''^^^^ 



Notice that in both of these activ: 
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.teacher ii to Incorporate 



oral language activities as well as reading and wrf.ting. 



Below is an excerpted passage from Louisa May Alcott's Little Wonen 
which was used effectively by a- teacher. * 

* - 

1) Jo was 15. ' " • - • 

2) She was tall. ' > • ' , ^ ■ V" 

•■•V..' 

3) She was thin. -^^ ' • ' * 

4) She was tan.) 

t 

5) She was like a -colt. : . ' , ■ \ 

6) She had long limbs. • , 

7) Her limbs were always in her .way, " ; . • 

a) She h^id a decided mouth. 
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9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
•14 
.15 
. 16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
'22 

23 



.She had a comical nose. 

. " . ' * ■ ^ ■ • *- . ■ ' , 

She had sharp gray eyes. ' 

Her eyes appeared , to 'see eveir*ything. . 

Her eyes were fierqe., funny ,Vor thoughtful.. ^ 

Her hai.r was long. • , ♦ 

Her hair wa^ thick. 

Her ha1r was her ope beaflty. . 
But her^^hair was usually bandied into a'net. 
The net kept it out of ^her way. *. 

jo hard round shoulders..; 
Jo had big hands and feet. 
Her clothes h-ad a flyaway look. 

She, had an uncohifortable appearance. • 

♦ 

"^he looked like a ,girl rapidly shooting up into a woman.. 
She didn't like this appearance. . . . 



I 

Observe in these sentence cl usters"''that sofne'have already been combinecl. 
AH adjectives are not broken out in.to insert sentences,, for example. 
Thisjs dne way. the designer of sentence-combining materials can control 
for complexity or length of the activity. It is also a means of focusing 
learner attention on particular grammaticaljj^ ^semantic functions where- 
the student needs more work. 
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3) Building sentence-combining around .various themes is also a, useful 



techniqu^to consider.' Sentence-combining with focus on holidays 
.or special ^imes of the year is effective especially in the early 
grades. A sewd g»7ade teachfer, for example, developed clusters ' 
such as the. folT*^winsfcij; ' * 



1) The night was dahk. \ 

2 ) . . The ni ght- was^ spoi^ . -\ - 

' ' \ . • , 

3) The night was Halloween: 



1) Somethings scare me. 

2) Ghosts scare me. 

3) Goblins .scare me. • , ' 

* 1 . • * 

4) They Scare me at night. 4;' 



1) The witch jumped oh her broom. V ^ . * 

■ » \\\ •'■ 

2) The broom was magic. 

.3) the witch was mean. . v ^---^ ) 

The witch is ugly. 

2) The witch has a long pointed nose. 

^ . ' ^ 

3) The witch is dressed .in black.' 

4) The witch rides on a broomstick. 

^ Sentence-combining overused can become tedious and drill-like in 

\ a 

character, for this reason* most effective use is that which is 
periodic and relatively l)r^ef in -nature. One strategy to consider 

4 ^ 

* 



/ if an overhead projector is avallabTe in the iroom is to prepare 
* a transparency roller in advance wUh varf,ous sentence- combining 
activities designed to meet different needs. At appropriate times' 
the overhead can simply' be "wheeled out and used with the entire * 

• } ■ V. . 

class. ' v ^ 

- * ♦ « ( 

5). Worksheets' duplicated and grouped according to levels of complexity, 
grarmaticai functions, theme, etc. can be used In a variety of ways 
ranging from indep'endent work. to small group di'scussion alrid long 
range projects. . Again, however, they should be used discretely 
so as not to overdo the activity. , . • 
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Transformatioh^l sientence-combining ,1s*fun for learners, directly 

, • ■ '\ • • , 

interrelates language producing and- consuming skills, and posses'ses a 
a (^assroom pract^^lity potential seldom^ found in much of ou? research. 
It effectively expands the repertoire of instructional choices avail- 
able to the reading teacher, the .activities are relatively^easy to 
design. Because of their nati/re it is a simple matter to focus on 
science, social studies, or even home economics content thus providing 
an excellent in for the reading coordinator wanting^^o stress readtnp 
in the content ^reas. Note the earlier examples in this article which 
re designed by subject matter teachers in a workshop setting ^nd , 
re importantly, used in their cUsses with students. , 



Ncft a panacea, sentence-combining is instead one ofva number of st'i*^ategies 
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which can help us develop more T4terate students. 

★*★***★' 



GROUP A BASIC SENTENCES 



1) 1.1) A kitten ate a- nut. (or. scpethlng ate something) 
•1.2) the Icitten is little. * " » ; 
1.3) A nut is big. — ; — — 



1.4) A nut is delicious. ' 

< 

2) 2.1) The boy, on the mot:orcycle clenched his teet^i., (or. some 
one clenched something) 
The boy was young. 
2.3) His teeth were gritty. 

* I ■ *• <' - 

GROUP B BASIC SENTENCES 

*1). 1.1) The boy chased the cat. (or someone chased something) 

1.2) The boy is little. 

1.3) the boy is my cousin, (who) 

1.4) The cat lis scrawny. 

2) 2.1) The man mumbled blasphemies. 

2.2) Th6 man was exasperated. 

2.3) The car wouldn't start, (since), . 

2.4) The- car was pld. 
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" . . ' GROUP C BASIC SENTENCES 

) The sails grasped for movement. 

' r 

1.2) They grasped -futilely. . 

♦ » 

1.3) The sails flopped in the breeze, (ing) 

1.4) They flopped gently: 

; f • 

v{A number of ^variations of any of these aje acceptable.) 
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